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TRUTH ABOUT MUSIC & MUSICIANS. 

Letter V. — Spohk. 

Translated from the German by Sabilla. Novello. 

Ludwis Spohr (born in Seesen, 1783, now 
living in Cassel, as Capell-meister). Ludwig 
Spohr is the last of those, who were at once 
distinguished performers and universal com- 
posers. As quite a young man, he first appeared 
as violin player, and excelled all then existing 
performers, in extraordinary execution, deeply 
expressive delivery, and elevated taste. The 
concertos, pot pourris, &c, which he wrote for 
his instrument, were superior to the generality of 
performer's compositions, for their object was 
not merely to display his mechanical ability; 
they were, like Mozart's pianoforte works, solidly 
constructed, and thematically worked out — ex- 
pressed comprehensible and true sentiments, and 
contained consistent principal subjects. At a later 
period, he attempted all other kinds of compo- 
sition — quartetts, symphonies, operas, oratorios, 
&c, — and, in all, has produced important works. 
In these, he has adhered steadily to the rules 
of art, established and employed by great mas- 
ters, without seeking any essential novelty, or 
even diversity; the double stringed-instrument 
quartett may alone be considered a novelty of 
his invention. He employs all technical means 
with perfect mastery, and therefore we generally 
find in his works clear and symmetrical forms, 
beautifully rounded periods, harmonic and modu- 
latory science, great precision of thematic trans- 
formation, correct instrumentation, and universal 
harmony; and, therefore, never a rough un- 
finished or overcharged tone-picture. His genius, 
however, his sentient and creative powers, are 
much more limited than those of the great 
masters we admire; and on this account his 
constructive talent is far from being as Proteus- 
like as theirs. His nature inclines him to soft, 
elegiac, pathetic, or sweet subjects. Although, 
in person, of gigantic, stalwart figure, from whom 
we should expect Handelian Cyclops'-strokes on 
the listener's soul, he mostly loves plaintive and 
gentle sounds ; he is wanting in that vigor, which 
might excite himself and others to enthusiasm ; 
and the portals of the great, the powerful, the 
soaring, are closed to him. 

Whenever a poet's words to be expressed in 
music lead him towards these regions, he follows 
reluctantly, as though conscious of his incapacity. 
He spreads his pinions, and takes his upward 
flight, but never steadily pursues the course ; he 
becomes exhausted, and soon sinks into his be- 
loved congenial sphere of sweet beauty and 
plaintive tenderness. This is most perceptible in 



his conclusions, which never, or rarely, attain 
continuously energetic impetus. The natural 
result of this peculiarity is a certain monotony — 
a kind of single-tint in all his works — that pre- . 
eminent family likeness, if I may so explain 
myself, between all the children of his pen, which 
resemble each other not only in outward form, 
physiognomy, and figure, but even in their minds 
and sentiments, their characters, nay, even in 
their course of development and destination. Still 
more, this development is not only too constantly 
similar, but alike employed for grand or most 
dissentient representations ; they display neither 
brillliant light nor deep shadow — no calms, no 
storms. Hirschbach says truly : " Nothing is so 
uninteresting as a path, smooth from beginning 
to end, unshaded, but unsunned. His works 
have neither height nor depth." This monotony 
is more oppressive by the occurrence of pet pas- 
sages, which he has adopted too freely ; the over- 
use of certain means which lead him beyond the 
aim he has in view — which every moment in- 
trude into his compositions, often when out of 
place, and thus injure, instead of improve general 
effect. To these belong enharmonic changes and 
modulations ; it would be difficult to find, among 
his numerous works, one single one in which he 
has not used these ; furthermore, he exceeds in 
certain rhythmatic passages, or particular instru- 
mental combinations, such as two clarinets, and 
two bassoons; also in subjects and melodies con- 
structed from the chromatic scale. Thus it 
naturally ensues, that he is often governed by 
his resources, and seldom governs them ; thus he 
is one of the most fettered composers that ever 
existed — he is mannered. A connoisseur need 
only hear eight bars of one of his works to know 
undoubtedly that it is Spohr's composition ; each 
musical phrase says distinctly : " I am by Spohr." 
I certainly do him no injustice when I assert that 
he would rank far higher were ten of his best 
works, one of each kind, — one symphony, one 
opera, one quartett, &c, selected, and all the 
rest obliterated. With every additional work, he 
himself becomes less great, for it is ever " the old 
song " — the same story, in the same form, and 
generally in the same or similar phrases. 

Spohr has no greater enemy than himself. If 
we could free ourselves from recollections of 
former compositions, and enjoy a few of his ex- 
cellent pieces, we might and should at once place 
this master by the side of our great models; 
while on the contrary, as it is, he is scarcely 
bearable. He "is like an agreeable, entertaining 
talker, who delights and interests the first or 
second time of hearing; but who, by endless 
repetition, even of what is pretty, becomes weari- 
some, and no longer makes any impression ; we 
feel ill at ease in the narrow sphere, and at length 
fear to meet him, knowing beforehand that we 
shall inevitably be made to listen to stories 
already heard to satiety. Unfortunately, Spohr 
himself does not perceive that all which he could 
accomplish of excellence and beauty, has already 
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been accomplished ; that all the talent he pos- 
sessed has long been exhausted ; thus he con- 
tinues to write and write, until the present day, 
without producing a single bar of novelty ; and, 
by every fresh work, destroys a blossom in the 
wreath of Fame he has so well earned. He is a 
warning example to all young struggling musi- 
cians ; they should reflect, and avoid those things 
which have injured Spohr. 

Few artists are naturally versatile in their 
characteristics, manner of thought and feeling ; 
and many whom we find to be universal, would 
have become monotonous, had they not carefully 
shunned the rock called " Manner ; " had they 
not constantly watched themselves, to detect any 
inclination to peculiar and favorite methods ; and, 
having remarked such inclination, forced them- 
selves to abandon it, and appropriate other and 
opposite means. This self-study, this never- 
resting attention to himself as composer, was 
wanting in Spohr, else he must soon have per- 
ceived that he did not command the requisites 
for the grand, the powerful, the exciting, and the 
irresistible ; had he perceived this, he would have 
studied and imitated, for some time, the masters 
who excelled on this point ; he completely pos- 
sessed technical ability, and, therefore, with 
industry and perseverance, would surely have 
succeeded in creating worthy works of this kind. 
Had he more carefully studied himself, he would 
have felt that enharmonic modulations forced 
themselves upon him, even in passages quite un- 
adapted to such transitions ; and, in order to 
conquer this habit, he would, for a long time, have 
written pieces in simplest harmonics. Papageno's 
song in the Zauberflote, and the " Bridesmaid 
Chorus" in the Frcischutz, contain nothing but 
common chords and chords of the seventh, 
although Weber and Mozart commanded the 
science of harmony and artificial modulation as 
perfectly as does Spohr; who, however, could 
never have created such simple pieces, unless he 
had practised self-study, and thus attained self- 
knowledge sufficient to enable him to succeed. 
Without self-knowledge, the greatest talent de- 
generates into manner, and loses worth and in- 
fluence, as is unfortunately the case with Spohr. 

To those students who are aware of his 
mannerism, and guard against imitating his fail- 
ings, 1 warmly recommend the study of Spohr's 
works, which, in other respects, are excellent 
models. They exemplify beautiful form, masterly 
part -writing, great perfection in modulation, and 
throughout, the most charming and genial flow 
of ideas ; we never detect a chasm, or uncon- 
nected passage, such as occur in the writings of 
other composers, even of Beethoven himself 
occasionally ; but this smooth flow is too con- 
tinuous — it streams on in eternal placidity and 
repose, between ever similarly flat shores, through 
blooming meadows and fruitful fields; it never 
foams over rocky falls, nor are its shores relieved 
by picturesque heights. 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Mary Cowden Clarke. 

(Continued from page S74.J 

Chaucer's various descriptions of singing are strik- 
ingly individual and characteristic. His two lines, 
describing the Prioress's style, are universally true to 
a Nun's singing : — 

" Full well she sang the service divine, 
Entuned in her nose full sweetely." — Chaucer. 

A Friar's singing : — 

" And certainly he had a merry note ; 
Well could he sing, and playen on a rote.* 
* ♦ * * * 

Somewhat he lisped for his wantonness, 
To make his English sweet upon his tongue ; 
And in his harping, when that he had sung, 
His eyen twinkled in his head aright 
As do the starres in a frosty night." — Chaucer. 

A Pardoner's singing : — 
" He was in church a noble ecclesiast : 
Well could he read a lesson or a story, 
But alderhest he sang an offertory ; 
For well he knew when that song was sung 
He must preach and well ante his tongue 
To win silver, as he right well could, 
Therefore he sang the merrier and loud." — Chaucer 

A parish clerk's singing : — 

" Hesingeth brokking,f as a nightingale." — Chaucer. 

A poor scholar's singing : — 

" And all above there lay a gay psaltry, 
On which he made on nightes melody 
So sweetly, that all the chamber rung, 
And Angelus ad Vvrginem he song ; 
And after that he sung the kinges note : 
Full often blessed was his merry throat." — Chaucer. 

He is no less happy in his serious descriptions of 
singing. Of a pious young christian boy, passing daily 
through the Jewry, he says : — 

" This little child, as he came to and fro, 
Full merrily then would he sing and crie 
Alma Redemptoris ! ever mo [more]. 
The sweetness hath his hearte pierced so 
Of Christe's Mother, that to her to pray, 
He cannot stint of singing by the way." — Chaucer. 

And he has a still more beautiful passage upon a 
holy woman singing devoutly : — 

" And while that the organs maden melody, 
To God alone thus in Tier heart sung she." 

Chaucer. 
He speaks of the muse, Polyhymnia, as 

" Singing with voice memorial in the shade, 
Under the laurel, which that may not fade." 

Chaucer. 
Elsewhere he says : — 

" And as I sat the birdes hearkening thus, 
Methought that I heard voices suddenly, 
The most sweetest and most delicious 
That ever wight I trow truely 
Hearden in their life; for the harmony 
And sweet accord was in so good music, 
That the voices to angels most were like." 

Chaucer. 
(Continued on page 1 1.) 



* A musical instrument, said to be derived from the ancient 
Psalteriuin. 

t Quavering. 



